ENDS AND MEANS
people who think in this way, some pin their faith to
education, some to psycho-analysis, some to applied
behaviourism. There are others, on the contrary, who
believe that no desirable 'change of heart' can be brought
about without supernatural aid. There must be, they
say, a return to religion. (Unhappily, they cannot agree
on the religion to which the return should be made.)
At this point it becomes necessary to say something
about that ideal individual into whom the changers of
heart desire to transform ^themselves and others. Every
age and class has had its ideal. The ruling classes in
Greece idealized the magnanimous man, a sort of scholar-
and-gentleman. Kshatriyas in early India and feudal nobles
in mediaeval Europe held up the ideal of the chivalrous
man. The honnete homme makes his appearance as the
ideal of seventeenth-century gentlemen; the phUosophe, as
the ideal of their descendants in the eighteenth century.
The nineteenth century idealized the respectable man. The
twentieth has already witnessed the rise and fall of the
liberal man and the emergence of the sheep-like social
man and the god-like Leader. Meanwhile the poor and
downtrodden have always dreamed nostalgically of a man
ideally well-fed, free, happy and unoppressed.
Among this bewildering multiplicity of ideals which
shall we .choose? The answer is that we shall choose
none. For it is clear that each one of these contradictory
ideals is the fruit of particular social circumstances. To
some extent, of course, this is true of every thought and
aspiration that has ever been formulated. Some thoughts
and aspirations, however, are manifestly less dependent on
particular social circumstances than others. 'And here a
. significant fact emerges: all the ideals of human behaviour
formulated by those who have been most successful in
freeing themselves from the prejudices of their time and
place are singularly alike. Liberation from prevailing con-